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the whole ocean of constitutional experiment before
her. She might have established a republic, and there
was a party in the State led by the famous novelist,
Bjornstjerne Bjunison, which held republican opinions;
but whereas the republicans were divided in doctrine,
some advocating an American scheme with a strong
President, others a Constitution framed either on the
Swiss or on the French model, with a mere figurehead,
the monarchists were united. The vacant throne was
offered first to a son of King Oscar II. of Sweden, and
afterwards, upon his refusal, to Prince Charles of
Denmark, who accepted the offer conditionally upon
its ratification by the Norwegian people.

That the Norwegians acted with prudence at a very
difficult crisis of their national affairs will be allowed
by anyone who examines the situation. They were
trembling on the verge of a war with Sweden, and were
unwilling to add to their embarrassments by embark-
ing upon a radical change in the Norwegian Con-
stitution. Such a change might precipitate a collision
on the frontier, and was certain to be the occasion of
keen internal controversy. Besides, it had always been
their contention, not that they were averse to monarchy
in itself, but that the Constitution of the dual kingdom
was such that King Oscar II., whose personal popu-
larity and good intentions were never in dispute, was
unable to rule as a constitutional sovereign in Norway.
The union was professedly severed, not that a republic
might be established, but that a constitutional
monarchy might be preserved. A country therefore
which had loudly argued for a generation that its
uneasiness was caused by a neglect of the true maxims
of constitutional monarchy, could not, without losing
every shred of political self-respect, now swallow up its